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In  considering  the  merits  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use,  as  a 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  our  waterways,  the  ton- 
nage of  freight  handled  regardless  of  its  value.  The 
growing  importance  and  high  value  per  ton  of  the  pack 
age  freight  traffic  is  a  factor  which  must  not  be  ig 
nored  in  considering  the  economic  value  of  that  com- 
merce . 

The  total  bulk  freight  on  the  rivers,  canals,  and 
connecting  channels  in  1929  amounted  to  264,869,602 
tons,  valued  at  $2,142,749,397  of  which  243,475,608 
tons  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and  21,393,994 
tons  consisted  of  rafted  and  floated  timber.    The  av- 
erage value  of  the  miscellaneous  bulk  freight  was 
.^18, 38  per  ton  and  that  of  the  rafted  and  floated  tim- 
ber i^4.73  per  ton. 

The  package  freight  amounted  to  17,692,036  tons, 
valued  at  :^j2, 267, 542,764  having  an  average    value  of 
about  1 128  per  ton.'"" 

VJhile  the  package  freight  constituted  only  6.26 
per  cent  of  the  total  freight  handled  on  rivers,  ca- 
nals,  and  connecting  channels  in  the  United  States 
during  1929,  its  value"  exceeded  that  of  the  bulk 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. Army. 
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freight  which  constituted  93.73  per  cent  of  the  total 
freight  traffic  on  these  waterways. 

The  economic  significance  of  both  the  package  and 
bulk  freight  traffic  on  our  inland  waterways  is  stated 
in  a  report  issued  by  the  Inland  Waterway  Corporation 
as  follows: 

"Many  waterv/ay  advocates  continually  stress  the 
fact  that  water  facilities  are  adapted  to  low-grade, 
heavy  commodities,  and  that  such  commodities  alone 
should  be  handled,  leaving  to  the  railroads  only  the 
high-grade,  high-class  freight.    This  is  an  economic 
fallacy  both  ways.     It  would  deprive  the  railroads  of 
an  immense  quantity  of  bulk  cargo  now  carried  by  them 
legitimately,  cheaply,  and  profitably.     It  is  true 
that  even  if  the  available  streams  carried  all  the 
bulk  cargo  available  to  them,  their  activities  would 
still  be  restricted  to  the  banks  of  the  streams,  and 
a  very  high  percentage  of  the  bulk  freight  would  have 
to  move  into  the  interior  by  rail.     Further,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  states  which 
could  be  served  by  rail  more  expeditiously    and  as 
economically  as  by  any  other  method.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  benefits  of  our  interior  streams  are  to 
be  restricted  to  the  shippers  of  bulk  cargo,  how  are 
we  going  to  extend  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  inherent  cheapness  of  water  transportation? 
^"'Ihat  is  going  to  happen  to  the  shipper  of  carload  or 
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4. 

less-than-carload  freight  who  desires  to  utilize  our 
rivers,  if  he  sees  all  the  facilities  engac^ed  in  trans- 
porting cement,  "brick,   salt,  etc.?     If  there  is  to  be 
supplementation,  and  cooperation  of  rail,  water,  and 
motor  carriers,  it  is  not  going  to  be  arrived  at  by- 
taking  the  "filler"  cargo  from  one  and  giving  it  to  an- 
other, or  the  high-revenue  cargo  from  one  and  giving 
it  to  the  other.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  not 
be  changed  by  fiat,  and  the  shipper  must  have  his 
choice  of  water,  rail,  or  motor  for  reasons  which  gov- 
ern him,  or  he  is  not  getting  a  square  deal"  .''^ 

Although  Cargo  carried  by  water  is  often  classified 
as  either  bulk  cargo  or  package  freight,  these  classes 
may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Bulk  cargo . 

(a)  Free  flowing.  Hard  grainy  oil  in  bulk-,  pe- 
troleum, etc, 

(b)  Rough  bulk.  Coal,  ore,  gravel,  limestone,  etc. 

Package  freight  or  general  cargo. 

(a)  Miscellaneous  package  freight.  Various  sizes 
and  shapes  of  bundles  from  steel  rods  ship- 
ped naked  to  crated  motor  trucks  or  locomo- 
tives . 

(b)  Standardized  package  freight.  Many  packages 
of  uniform  size,-  bags  of  coffee,  sugar, etc., 
crated  canned  good,  barrels  of  cement,  etc.. 

Annual  Report,  Inland  Waterway  Corp.,  1930,   p.  9. 


bean  cake,  bales  of  cotton  or  wool,  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  etc. 
( c)   Perishables.  Also  in  standard  or  uniform 
units  -  frozen  carcasses,   crated  fruits, 
bananas  in  bunches  . 
Statistics  of  inland  waterv/ay  commerce  are  com- 
piled showing  the  tonnage  and  value  for  each  commod- 
ity which  in  move  in  immense  volume  and  vi/ith  more  or  le 
regularity  on  our  navigable  streams  anc  canals.  Minor 
items  s.^e  listed  collectively  as  ''miscellaneous  '  or 
"unclassified" . 

'i'he  Bureau  of  Poreiign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Qommerce  place  item  which  enter  into 
commerce  into  classes  or  groups  of  commodities  as 
follows: 

1.  Animals  and   inimal  Products. 

2.  Vegetable  T'^ood  Products. 

3.  Other  Vegetable  Products. 

4.  Textiles. 

5.  Wood  and  Paper 

6.  Nonmetalic  Minerals. 

7.  Ores,  Metals,  and  Manufactures  -of 

8.  Machinery  and  Vehicles 

9.  Chemicals. 

10.  Unclassified."""' 

MacSlwee,  R.S.   Port  and  Terminal  Facilities.  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York,  1926. 

i--:;-  Commerce  Year  Book.  Washington,  D.C. 


In  making  the  following  study,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  avoid  controversial  issues  and  to  present 
facts  rather  than  arguments.  The  chief  sources  of  in- 
debtedness will  be  evident  from  the  footnotes.  In- 
formation with  regard  to  the  more  recent  history  and 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  Waterway 
System  has  been  derived  mainly  from  official  publica- 
tions. Of  these  sources,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  iingineers.  United  States  Army  has  been  most 
valuable  and.  comprehensive,  A  close  study  has  been 
made  of  the  pages  of  the  daily  press.  A  brief  analysis 
has  been  made  of  the  factors  which  promote  and  facil- 
itate the  movement  of  package  freight  on  our  inland 
channels.  P^.vidences  of  the  present  trend  to  coordinate 
our  rail  and  waterway  systems  have  been  noted. 


The  Mississippi  River  with  its  innumerable  tributa- 
ries penetrates  the  very  heart  of  the  continent .  Rain- 
fall and  temperature  favorable  for  many  crops  has  made 
the  Mississippi  Basin  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  in  the  world.  Within  this  area  is  located  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation's  mineral  resources.  Excel- 
lent transportation  facilities  have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  this  region.  Its  favorable 
relief  and  potential  resources  have  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  many  important  railway  systems. 

The  Mississippi  waterway  system  comprises  over  nine 

thousand  miles  of  navigable  streams.  Over  2,500  miles 
have  been  modernized  to  nine  feet  in  depth  and  about 
1,500  miles  to  a  depth  of  six  feet. The  Mississippi  Basin 
extends  from  above  Minneapolis  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Pit- 
tsburgh on  the  east  to  Port  Benton,  Montana  on  the  north 
v/est  • 

¥/hile  it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  those  interested 
in  waterv/ay  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  to  coordinate  that  traffic  into  one  unified 
system,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  analysis  of  that  commerce  to  divide  this  inland 
channel  into  more  than  thirty  geographical  divisions. 
The  divisions  as  outlined  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  are  used  in  official  reports  in 
most  cases. 
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9. 

The  Missouri  River  is  the  longest  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Fort  Benson, 
Montana.  Package  freight  traffic  on  the  Missouri  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  stretch  between  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  empties 
into  the  Mississippi. 

The  stretch  between  Fort  Benson  and  Sioux  City  lies 
within  the  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South 

Dakota.  The  water  traffic  between  these  two  cities  has 
consisted  of  bulk  freight.  These  states  are  sparcely 
settled.  Montana  has  a  population  of  537,606;  North 
Dakota,  680,845;  and  South  Dakota,  692,849.  There  are 
no  cities  in  these  states  with  a  population  exceeding 
forty  thousand  and  only  four  cities  have  a  population 
of  over  twenty-five  thousand. 

Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  are  not 
manufacturing  states.     In  Montana  mining  is  the  chief 
interest  while  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  agri- 
culture is  the  predominating  industry.  Thus  in  this 
region  bulk  cargo  tends  to  make  up  almost  the  entire 
v/ater  traffic. 

These  states  have  adequate  rail  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  present  stage  of  industrial  develop- 
ment.    In  1927  Montana  had  5,037  miles  of  railroad,  the 
mileage  of  North    Dakota  was  5,277  and  that  of  South 
Dakota  4,245  miles.     The  G-reat  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railways 
pass  through  this  territory. 
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The  next  division  of  tho  river,  including  the  sec- 
tion between  Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City,  ^Tissouri,  pas- 
ses through  a  more  densely  settled  region.  Sioux  City 
has  a  population  of  79,183  and  Kansas  City  a  population 
of  399,484,  The  principal  city  betv/een  these  points  is 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  having  a  population  of  214,006.  Agri- 
culture and  stoch  raising  are  carried  on  extensively  in 
this  region. 

The  Government  has  made  some  improvements  on  this 
portion  of  the  river  but  the  controlling  depth  is  yet 
under  four  feet.  This  shallow  depth  prevents  the  larger 
crafts  of  common  carriers  entering  this  territory.  As  a 
result,  the  movement  of  both  bulk  and  package  freight 
has  been  relative  small.  In  1929  the  package  freight  a- 
mounted  to  only  558  tons,  having  a:  total  value  of  $20, 
042  and  an  average  value  of  slightly  over  :.;35  per  ton. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  package  freight  was  of  a 
very  low  grade  as  the  average  value  for  this  class  of 
merchandise  on  rivers,  canals,  and  connecting  channels 
Of  the  United  States  in  1929  was  ;^pl28  per  ton.  Both 
classes  of  freight  showed  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  two  previous  years. 

Navigation  on  this  portion  of  the  river  opens 
about  March  15  and  closes  the  last  of  November.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  has  a  network  of 
lines  serving  this  section  and  makes     through  connec- 
tions with  other  lines. 
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Between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
the  controllled  depth  is  yet  only  four  feet.  The  shal- 
lowness of  the  river  thus  prevents  the  lar^^e  barges 
from  entering  this  very  productive  region.  Package 
freight  is  still  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 
traffic.  In  volumn  and  value  It  has  fluctuated  during 
the  period  from  1922  to  1929.  Bulk  freight,  however, 
has  increased  rapidly  and  steadily  during  this  period, 
rising  from  174,789  tons  in  1922  to  1,156,283  tons  in 
1929 .  The  following  table  show  the  movement  of  traffic 
on  this  part  of  the  river  by  classes    of  commodities 
and  also  the  direction  of  this  commerce  for  the  year 
1929. 


Summary  of  freight  traffic  on  the  Missouri  Fiv©r 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth  for  the  year  1929 


^        -34  0.                                TT  Tons 
Commodity  Up 

Bound 

Animals  and  Animal  Products  41 

Down 
Bound 
44 

Total 
85 

Vegetable  Pood  Products 

167 

174 

341 

Wood  and  Paper 

27 , 509 

248,336 

275,845 

Nonmetallic  Minerals 

151,360 

712,606 

863,966 

Ore, Metal,  Manufactures 

of          329 . 

1,316 

1,645 

Machinery  and  Vehicles 

7,876 

7,877 

15,753 

Unclassified 

70 

627 

697 

Total 

187,352 

970,980 

1,158,332 

Annual  Report  of  the 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U. 

S ,  Army . 
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At  Pittsburgh  the  Monongahela  River  and  the  Alle- 
gheny River  join  to  form  the  Ohio  River.  This  tribu- 
tary of  the  Mississippi  may  be  considered  one  of  our 
most  important  waterways.  Its  vaJ ley  extends  nearly 
east  and  west,  the  direction  of  our  largest  freight 
movement.  It  penetrates  one  of  the  leading  coal  and 
industrial  regions    of  the  United  States.  Although 
raianuf acturing  predominates,  agriculture  is  very  im- 
portant in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  Monongahela  River  is  navigable  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania  to  i'airfield,  V/est  Virginia,  a 
distance  of  127  miles.  Practically  all  of  the  com- 
merce is  restricted  to  the  reach  between  Morgantown, 
V/est  Virginia  and  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  101  miles. 

Package  freight  traffic  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase  on  the  Monongahela  River.  In  1929  this  class 
of  merchandise  amounted  to  1,741,571  tons.  This  was 
more  than  four  times  the  tonnage  of  1928  and  twenty 
six  times  the  tonnage  of  1927. 

For  the  year  1929  the  tonnage  was  distributed  as 
follows:'" 

Coal  80.2^  Sand  4.2;^ 

^-^/^  Iron  and  Steel  d,6,o 

Gravel  3.5;^  Miscellaneous  1.9/o 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 


The  Youghiogheny  River  rises  in  Maryland  and  flows 
north  into  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  city  of  I.!c- 
Keesport.  There  is  practically    no  package  freight.  In 
1929  coal  constitutied  62.9  per  cent  and  sand  and  grav- 
el 33.7  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  follows  the  bank  of  this  river  for  some 
distance.  Many  large  industrial  plants  including  the 
McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  one  of  the  largest  plants 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  are  located  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream.  Many  of  these  companies  are  con^ 
sidering  the     shipment  of  a  portion  of  their  package 
merchandise  by  water  routes  when  transportation  facil- 
ities are  developed  either  by  themselves  or  by  common 
carriers . 

The  principal  navigable  portion  of  the  Allegheny 
River  extends  from  Pittsburgh  to  Killanning,  Pa, a  dis- 
tance of  forty  six  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  traf- 
fic, over  92  per  cent,  is  restricted  to  the  reach  be- 
tween Preeport,  Pa.  and  Pittsburgh.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  package  freight  is  moved  on  this  waberway.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  branch  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Buffalo,  New  York  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Allegheny 
River  as  far  as  oil  City,'  Pa.  Another  branch  of  this 
railroad  follows  the  Allegheny  valley  from  Oil  City 
north  east  to  Olean,  New  York  and  from  there  south 
east  to  Port  Allegheny,  Pa."'" 

Official  Guide  of  the  Railways,  published  by  the 
National  Railway  Publication  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Ohio  River,  since  1930,  has  had  a  controlled 
depth  of  nine  feet  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  at 
Cairo,  Illinois.  The  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo 
by  v/ater  is  979  miles.  Along  the  banks  of  this  channel 
are  situated  some  of  the  country' s  most  important  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  cities  and  towns.  Among  the 
the  more  important  industrial  centers  having  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  five  thousand  or  more    are  the 
following > 


Cities  Miles  below  Population 


Pitts  burgh . 

1930.-"- 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

669,742 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

43  .5 

23,197 

Stewbenville,  Ohio 

68.0 

35,418 

Wheeling,  W.  Virginia 

90.5 

61,659 

Parker sburgh,  W.  Virginia 

184.6 

29,623 

Huntington,  W.  Virginia 

308.3 

75,572 

Ashland,  Kentucky 

322.6 

29,050 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

356.0 

42,536 

NewDort ,  Kentucky 

469  .8 

29,740 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

470.2 

449,331 

Covington,  Kentucky 

471.9 

65,247 

Evansville,   Indiana  . 

792.3 

103,151 

Paducah,  Kentucky 

934.4 

33,541 

Cairo,  Illinois 

979.3 

13,532 

-.'^  15th  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930. 

Table  of  Distances  between  Ports.  Hydrographic 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


Summary  of  freight  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  for  the  years  1928,  1929.'"" 


Class  of  Commodity                      1928  1929 

Tons  Tons 

Animals  and  Animal  Products          14,015  10,885 

Vegetable  Products                          39,670  26.014 

/ 

Textiles                                                  883  1,215 

Wood  and  Paper                               396,169  318, o71 

Konmetalllc  Minerals 

Coal  and  Coke                          9,160,766  9,751,374 

Sand,  Gravel  and  Stone          9,176,788  9,074,211 

Oil  and  Gasoline    590,269 

Others                                           561,688  358,819 

Ore, Metal, ^Manufactures  of      1,346,584  1,595,120 

Machinery  and  Vehicles                  66,631  70,580 

Chemicals                                          39,390  37,685 

Unclassified                                   135,683  120,405 

Total  20,938,267  21,955,148 
Ton-miles,  1928  1,344,687,000 

Ton-miles     1929  1,512,584,740 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. Army. 


The  Ohio  Valley  has  long  been  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant manufacturing,  mining,  and  af^ricultural  re- 
gions. Vi/ith  a  channel  979  miles  long  having  a  con- 
trolled depth  of  nine  feet  and  with  a  navigation  sea- 
son extending  through  the  entire  year,  transportation  ( 
this  river  is  destined  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  further  development  of  the  territory.  Modern  ter- 
minals are  bein.^,  erected  at  the  larger  industrial 
centers  by  both  the  municipalities  and  common  carriers 
who  are  increasing  their  facilities. 

With  adequate  terminals  and  floating  equipment, 
package  freight  traffic  is  destined  to  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  increase  than  bulk  freight.  Coal, sand, 
and  gravel  have  in  the  past  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  tonnage  handled.     Since  the  channel  has 
been  increased  to  nine  feet  in  depth,  some  of  the 
larger  modern  barges  are  making  regular  trips  on  the 
Ohio  through  to  Nevir  Orleans.  On  long  hauls  there  is  a 
marked  saving    by  shipping  package  freight  by  water. 
One     of  the  largest  common  carriers  has  now  estab- 
lished regular  service  betv/een  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans . 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  the  Chesapeake 
h  Ohio,   the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  other  smaller 
system^ serve  this  territory.     There  is  an  effort  be4ng 
made  to  coordinate  rail  and  water  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  this  region.    Pittsburgh  shippers  advocate 
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the  construction  of  two  terminals,  one  for  package 
and  the  other  for  carload  movement.  The  package 
freight  terminal  at  Manchester,  North  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, involves  improvement  of  existing  facilities 
and  seems  to  be  definitely  assured  for  the  coming 
year 

The  Ohio  has  a  number  of  important  tributaries 
vi^hich  act  as  feeders  for  the  main  channel.  The  more 
im.portant  of  these  streams  which  carry  freight 
traffic  are  the  Muskingum,  Kanawha,  Big  Sandy, 
Kentucky,  Hreon,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
All  but  one  of  these  streans,  the  Muskingum,  flow 
from  the  south. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  the  longest  tributaty  of 
the  Ohio.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  French 
Broad  and  Holston  rivers  at  Knoxville,  at  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  east  Tennessee.  It  there  flows  south 
westwardly  into  Alabama  to  the  line  of  Mississippi 
and  from  there  it  flows  north    across  the  state  of 
Tennessee  und  through  Kentucky  and  empties  into  the 
Ohio  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  From  Paducah,   to  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee  ia  a  distance  of  about  six  hundred 

and  fifty-two  miles. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  is  destined  to  become  one 

of  our  great  industrial  centers.  There  is  abundant 
water  power  to  be  developed  and  the  region  contains 
some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  Unites  States 

-X-  Iron  Age,  Jan.  8,  1931.  p.  151, 


Package  freight  on  the  Tennessee  river  increased 
from  111,  917  tons  in  1928  to  123,531  tons  on  1929, 
an  increase  of  5.65  per  cent.  The  total  tonnage  de- 
creased 3.5  per  cent  below  the  preceding  year.  The 

decrease  in  total  tonnage  v/as  due  principally  to  the 
decrease  .  in  sand  and  gravel  shipments.  Existing 
commerce  is  generally  being  handled  at  great  disad- 
vantage due  to  the  lack  of  more  suitable  v/arehouses, 
transfer  facilities,  and  wharves.  This  condition  un- 
doubtedly has  discouraged  transportation  on  the  river. 

There  are  few  modern  t©rmirj&ls  ;;f  or  the  _  handling -of 
package  freight  on  the  Tennessee  River.    Modern  river 
terminals,  municipally  owned,  have  been  constructed 
at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  other  public  terminals 
are  mostly  unim.proved  landings.  There  are  many  unim- 
proved landings,  most  of  which  are  open  to  the  public 
use  without  charge.     Some    of  these    landings  have 
warehouses  or  sheds  where  the  owner  receives  and 
Cores    for  freight  at  reasonable  charges..  There  are 
also  various  river-rail  transfers  constructed  by  the^ 
railroads  for  the  interchange  of  freight.  These  ter- 
minals are  generally  open  to  the  public  without 
charge  on  shipments  moving  over  the  respective  rail- 
rood  which  ownes  the  terminal.'"' 

Up  to  the  present  time  terminal  and  transfer  fa- 
cilities have  not  ^ept  pace  with  the  industrial  growth 

-y<r  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army.  p.  1282. 


of  the  region.  Vi/hen  the  potential  water  pover  of  this 
stream  is  utilized,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Pack- 
age freight  traffic  will  grow  in  proportion. 

The  most  important  northern  tributary  of  the  Ohio 
River  is  the  Muskingum  River.-    This  stream  is  formed 
near  Coshocton,  Ohio  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  River 
at  Marietta,  Ohio.  There  are  numerous  small  warehouses 
privately  ov/ned  in  cities  and  towns  along  the  river. 
There  are  also  public  and  private  landings  usually 
unimproved .  None  of  the  landings  or  warehouses  have 
physical  connection  or  arrangements  for  interchange 
of  traffic  with  railways.  The  facilities  appear  to  be 
adequate  for  existing  commerce  which  consists  of  sand, 
gravel,  farm  produce,  lumber,  and  inbound  coal. 

The  navigable  portion  of  the  Muskingum  extends 
from  the  mouth  to  Dresden,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  ninty- 
one  miles.  The  controlled  depth  is  six  feet.  In  1929 
the  commerce  on  this  stream  consisted  of  27  tons  of 
package  freight  of  a  miscellaneous  character  and 
1,555  tons  of  buxk  freight. 

The  Wabash  River  is  another  northern  tributary  of 
the  Ohio.  It  rises  in  v/estern  Ohio  and  empties  into 
the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  121  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  Fiver.  There  are  no  public  terminals  and  no 
commerce  has  been  reported  on  this  stream.  Terre  Haute 
the  largest  city  on  the  V'/abash  decreased  in  population 
from  66,083  in  1920  to  62,543  in  1930. 


The  Green  River  with  its  tributary,  the  Barren 
River,  is  another  channel  of  conmierce  from  the  south 
leading  to  the  Ohio.  The  Green  j^iver  rises  in  Green 
County,  Kentucky  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  about 
eight  miles  above  Evansville,  Indiana.  The  Head  of 
navigation  on  the  Green  niver  is  at  Mammoth  Cave, 
Kentucky,  196  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Barren  fiiver  rises  in  Barren  County,  Kentucky  and 
flows  north  west. and  empties  into  the  Green  River. 
The  head  of  navigation  on  the  Barren  River  is  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  179  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Green  River. 

At  Bowling  Green.  Kentucky  there  is  a  public  pav- 
ed landing  and  a  private  ?/harf  and  warehouse.  There 
is  also  a  railroad  incline     and  derrick  which  may  be 
used  by  the  public  upon  payment  of  fixed  charges  for 
trsinsfer  of  freight  from  rail  to  water  or  vice  versa. 
There  are  about  fifty  unimproved  landings  and  small 
warehouses . situatea  at  various  points  of  this  chan- 
nel. These  warehouses  are  generally  controlled  by  the 
Evansville  &  Bowling  Green  Packet  Company. 

The  commerce    on  this  waterway  consisted  iri  1929 
of  23,569  tons  of  package  freight  valued  at  ^i;4,013,278 
and  530,920. tons  of  bulk  freight  valued  at  .4,637,766. 

l^ihile  the  total  commerce  fdr  the  year  1929  was  6  per 
cent  or  37,543  tons  less  than  1928,  the  volume  of 
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package  freight  shov/ed  an  increase  for  the  same  peri- 
od of  nearly  two  thousand  tons.  For  the  year  1929  the 
total  tonnage  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Rock  Asphalt  oS.S/o        Sand  3  ,lfo 

Coal  25.3/^        Miscellaneous  4.4;^ 

Logs,  Lumber,  and  Ties  3,9% 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.- 
and  empties  into  the  Ohio  River  near  Smithlands,  Ky. 
The  head  of  nagigation  is  at  Burnside,  Kentucky, 
which  is  about  five  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Nashville.  Tennessee  is  the  principal 
industrial  center  on  the  Cumberland  River.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  5     story  terminal  building  300  feet 
long  and  140  feet  wide  having  large  and  convenient 
loading  platforms.  .  The  terminal  is  equipped  with  3 
large  freight  elevators,  a  traveling  crane,  and  a  belt 
conveyor,  all  of  which  are  electrically  operated.  The 
terminal  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Hashville  and  open 
to  public  use.  Theee  are  two  railway  inclines  for  the 
transferring  of  freight  between  cars  and  river  vessels. 
These  are  are  privately  ovmed  but  open  to  public  use 
at  present.""" 

There  are  v/arehouses  at  Dover,  Tenn.  and  Clarks- 
ville,    renn.  which  are  open  to  oublic  usg .     At  Fox 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army, 
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Bluff.  Tenn.  there  is  a  rail  incline  which  is  ovmed 
by  the  Tennessee  Central  Railway  Company  but  open  to 
public  use .  There  are  two  privately  ovmed  warehouses 
at  Burnside,  Kentuclcy  which  are  open  to  public  use. 
At  Carthage,  Tenn.  there  is  a  railway  incline  and 
belt  conveyor,  both  privately  owhed  but  open  to 
public  use .  There  ard  many  private  landings  and 
numerous  sheds  and  vmrehouses  without  regular  attend- 
ants, where  the  owner  receives  and  cares  for  freight 
at  reasonable  charges. 

On  the  stretch    between  the  mouth  and  Nashville, 
a  distance  of  192  miles,  the  traffic  consists  of  about 
20  0  forest  products,  40.3  sand,  35%  stone,   and  7/o 
general  merchandise  or  package  freight.  On  the  stretch 
between  Nashville,  Tenn.  and  Burnside,  Kentucky,  a 
distance  oi"  about  326  miles  the  principal  commerce  is 
bulk  cargo. 

The  Kanawha  River  is  entirely  in  the  state  of  West 
Virginia.  It  empties  in  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant ,.  Vif. 
Virginia.  About  the  only  terminal  facilities  on  this 
river  consist  of  paved  whaPf s  and  wharf  boats .  There 
is  a  freight  terminal  at  Charleston  where  freight  may 
be  transferred  fron  barge  to  car  or  vice  versa. 

The  existing  terminals  on  the  Kanawha  River  are 
inadequate  for  any  extensive  shipping.  It  is  evident 
that  lack  of  facilities  have  been  a  contributing 
Cause  for  the  decline  in  package  freight  traf^'ic. 


The  Little  Kanawha  River  rises  in  «/est  Virginia 
and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburgh,  W.  Va .  It 
is  improved  for  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles  from 
the  mouth.  The  only  terminal  facilities  on  the  river 
are  a  Iqr^e  wharf  boat  at  Parkersburgh  and  a  small 
wharf  boat  at  Burning  Springs.  The  wharf  boats  are 
privately  owned  but  available  for  public  use .  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  -Railway  Company  maintaines  a  ware- 
house at  the  terminous  of  its  Little  Kanawha  River 
branch  at  Owensport,  32  mile-s  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  at  which  place  transfers  are  made  between 
boats  and  railroad.  Very  little  package  freight  is 
transported  on  this  stream.  The  facilities  are  con- 
sidered adequate  for  the  present  volume  of  commerce 
now  handled 

The  Kentucky  River  is  formed  near  BeattyVllle,  Ky . 
and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Carrollton,  Kentucky.  No 
terminals  exist  for  the  handling  of  package  freight, 
which  may  be  considered  in  any  way  adequate.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  and  poorly  kept  warehouses  along 
the  stream.     Such  facilities  as  exist  are  open  for 
profit  and  are  priva.tely  owned. 

The  principal  down  stream  commerce  is  timber. in 
the  log,  oil,  and  coal.  The  inbound  commerce  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  package  freight.  In  1929  the 
package  freight  moved  on  the  river  amounted  to  3,638 
tons  valued  at  ^^540,574. 

Annual  Report  of  \:he  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  3.  Army, 
vol.  II,  p  1358. 


The  Big  Sandy  River  rises  in  Kentucky  and  empties 
into  the  Ohio  at  Catlettshurg , Kentucky  about  ten  miles 
below  Huntington,  ViJest  Virginia.    There  are  no  public 
terminals    and  no  physical  connection  between  rail 
and  river  traffic.  Practically  no  package  freight  is 
carried  on  this  stream. 

The  navigable  portions  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the 
l/hite  River,  and  the  Black  River  are  almost  entirely 
within  the  state  of  Arkansas.  These  streams  are  shal- 
lov/  during  most  of  the  year  and  will  not  accommodate 
large  barges     of  the  Mississippi. 

The  White  hiver  rises  in  Arkansas  and  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  about  forty-five  miles  above  Arkansas 
City.  There  are  no  public  terminals.  Nearl:/  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  traffic  consists  of  forest  pro- 
ducts and  large  amounts  of  sand  and  gravel  are  trans- 
ported.   The  package  freight  in  1929  amounted  to  about 
270  tons  valued  at  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Black  River,  a  tributary  of  the  VVhite  River, 
rises  in  Missouri  and  empties  in  the  iCnite  River  at 
Jacksonport,  Arkansas.  There  are  no  public  terminals 
and  veyy  little  package  freight  is  moved  on  this 
stream. 

The  navigable  portion  of  the  Arkansas  River  ex- 
tends into  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  There  is  practic- 
ally no  Package  freight  carried  execpt  a  very  small 
amount  on  the  stretch  below  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
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The  navigable  portions  of  the  Hed  River  and  the 
Ouachita  Kiver  are  confined  within  uhe  states  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana.     The  Ouachita  Fiver  is  used 
for  both  package  and  bulk  freight  but  the  traffic  on 
the  Red  River  is  largely  bulk  freight.     More  than  forty 
thousands  tons  of  package  freight  was  transported  on 
the  Ouachita  River  while  less  than  three  thousand  tons 
were  carried  on  the  Red  River. 

The  St.  Francis  River,  the  Big  Suhf loweriRiver , 
the  Yazoo  River,  and  the  Tallahalchie  River  all  cari^ 
a  sraall  amount  of  package  freight  b\it  they  are  used 
principally  for  transporting  bulk  freight . 

The  Illinois  River  is  entirely  within  the  state  of 
Illinois.     It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kankakee  and  the  Des  Plaines  Rivers . and  empties  into 
the  Mississippi  niver  at  Orafton,  Illinois , about  36 
miles  above  St  IjOuis. 

Peoria,  the  largest  city  on  this  river,  makes  a 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  public  docks.  None  of  the 
other  cities  and  towns  along  this  rivei'  make  a  sim- 
ilar charge.  Five  of  the  cities  own  dock  frontage 
which  is  more  oi^  less  improved  for  boat  landing. 
Four  of  the  towns  own  frontage  on  vhich  no  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  tonnage  of  package  freight 
was  much  greater  in  1929  than  in  the  year  1928  while 
the  bulk  freight  decreased  for  the  same  period,  caused 
by  the  shortage  of  the  apple  crop  in  1929 . 
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The  Mississippi  River  is  navigable  from  the  Gulf 
to  liinneapolis,  Minnesota.     The  stretch  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  and  Minneapolis  is  designated 
as  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  that  portion  of  the  riv- 
er below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to-  the  Gulf  is 
known  as  the  Lower  Mississippi. 

Like  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,   the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi may  be  thought  of  as  being  merely  a  tributary 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  distance  from  the  head 
of  navigation  at  Minneapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  is  667  m.iles  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Miss^ouri  to  St.  Louis,   six  miles. 

The  total  traffic  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  in 
1929  was  about  equal   to  that  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  only  about  five  per  cent  or  the  total  tonnage  of 
the  Ohio.  The  stretch  betv/een  Minneapolis  and  the 
mouth  of  the  i/isconsin  River  has  a  controlled  depth 
of  only  4.5  feet  end  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  to  the  mouth  of  ther Illinois  River  the  con- 
trolled depth  is  five  feet.     The  shallovmess  of  this 
portion  of  the  river  prevents  the  larger  barges  of 
the  Mississippi  from  navigating  this  portion  of  the 
stream. 

This  region  is  well  served  by  rp^ilways  and  as  it 
is    very  •  close  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  muoh  of  the 
traffic  rnoves  in  the  direction  of  the  lake  ports  on 
its  way  to  eastern  markets. 
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Summary  of  freight  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  T.Tinneapolis  to  the  mouth  of  the   7isconsin  River 
for  the  year  1929.""" 


Commodity  Tons 

Animals  and  Animal  Products  1,895 

Vegetable  Pood  Products  20,270 

Textiles  11,357 

Wood  and  Paper  7,303 

Nonmetallic  Minerals  5,890 

Ores,  Metals,  and  manufactures  of  22,034 

Machinery  and  Vehicles  11,465 

Chenicals  6,102 

Unclassified  4,077 

Total  90,393 


The  movem.ent  of  textiles  was  practically  all  up 
stream.  Most  of  the  machinery  and  vehicles  moved  in 
the  same  direction.  The  principal  vegetable  food  pro- 
ducts v;hich  moved  up  the  river  were  sugar,   sirup  and 
molasses,  beverages,  coffee  and  fruit.  Agricultural 
impliments  amounting  to  8,274  tons  were  included  in 
the  upbound  freight.  Included  in  this  commerce  were 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 
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radiators  and  stoves,  iron  pipe,  bottles,  and  books. 
Wheat,  amoun-cing  to  6,  767  tons  was  included  in  the 
down  bound  traffic. 

The  total  traffic  on  the  stretch  on  the  Mississip- 
pi between  the  Afisconsin  River-  and  the  inouth  of  the 
Illinois  i^iver  v/as  558, 8o2  tons  of  which.  196,019  tons 
moved  up  stream  and  362,  833  tons  moved  down  stream. 
On  this  section  the  dovm  bound  shipnents     exceded  the 
up  bound.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  move- 
ment of  nonmetallic  minerals. 

A  consolidated  statement  of  the  total  tonnage  on 
the  Mississippi  between  the  Ohio  River  and  Minneapolis 
shows  a  freight  movement  amounting  to  1,390,262  tons. 
The  commerc  of  the  lower,portion  of  this  section  was 
more  diversified    than  than  that  of  the  upper  section. 
The  large  commercial  center  of  St .  Louis  is  located  on 
this  part  of  the  river. and  contributes  a  lar^^e  amount 
to  this  commerce. 

The  Lower  Mississippi  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  at  Cairo  and  New  Orleans. is  generally  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  division  includes  the  stretch  between  New  Orleans 
and  Viicksburg,     a  distance  of  367  miles.  The  second 
division  extends  between  Vicksbui^g    and  Memphis,  a 
distance  of  375  miles.  The  third  division  includes 
the  stretch  between  Memphis  and  Cairo,  a  distance 
of  227  miles. 
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The  Lower  Mississippi  now  has  a  number  of  well  e- 
quipped  hs.r^^e  lines  offering  regular    and  through 
service.  The  Inland  Vifaterway  Corporation  has  been 
operating    between  New  Orleans  and  St.  I.ouis.  V/ithin 
the  last  two  years  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line 
Company  and    the  American  tiarge  Line  Company  have  been 
formed.   The  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Lin?  Co.  operates 
between  Hew  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  company 
owns  and  maintains  terminals  at  the  more  important 
cities  ano  transfer  points  along  the  route. 

The  Inland.  ¥/aterway  Corporation  publishes  a  very 

complete  record  of  its  activities.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  tonnage  carried  by  this  line  for  each  commodity. 
Phe  reports  for  1929  and  1930  list  ;  about  ninty  items 
or  classes  of  commodities.  This  list  not  only  shows 
the  variety  of  products  carried  but  also  shows  the 
the  relative  importance  of  each  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

On  the  divisions  of  the  Mississippi  between 
Vicksburgh  and  New  Orleans  both  package  and  bulk 
freight  show  a  decline  from    the  1928  figure  as 
compared  with  the  freight  tmffic  of  1929.  On  the 
divisions  between  Vicksburg  and  Memphis  and  from,  there 

to  Cairo  the  package  freight  traffic  of  1929  was  ateove 
that  of  1928  while  the  bulk  freight  showed  a  decline 
on  both  sections  for  the  same  period.  In  value  hov/ever 
the  Package  freight  declined  in  1929  from  the  year 
1928  on  all  section  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 


CLASSIFIED  STATEMENT  OF  TONNAGE  HANDLED  BY  THE  INLAND 
WATERWAY  CORPORATION  ON  THE  LO'/^/ER  MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION 
BET^VEEN  ST.  LOUIS  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS 


1929  and  1930. 

■    '       ■'  '       ■■      '  ■  II  ■  —  .. ..  i»  ■ ..  I  .  If   I 

Commodity  1929  1930 

tons  tons 

Wheat,  bulk  97,395  174,680 

Wheat,  Sacked    100 

Corn,  hulk  55,327  9,378 

Oats,  bulk  401  1,245 

Oats,   sacked  311  241 

Barley,  bulk  6,261   

Rye,  bulk  879   

Rice  13,026  16,309 

Flour  1,351  3,103 

Other  mill  products  1,114  330 

Tobacco  13,306  17,208 

Cotton  94,674  80,403 

Cotton  linter,  noils  12,297  14,594 

Cottonseed  meal,  cake  100   

Dried  fruit  and  vegetables  1,012  1,191 

Coffee  18,257  20,002 

Sisal  29,424  16,009 

Other  products  of  agriculture  3,992  2,960 

Packinghouse  products,  edible  125   

Leather  5   

Animal  products  277  813 

Bituminous  coal  dust  5   


Ore,  iron  5 


Ore,  Bauxite  138,928   

Other  ores  9,250  8,613 

Salt  364  920 

Rock,  phosjihate    2,810 

Asphalt  petroleum  224   

Sulphur  8,540  61,231 

Products  of  mines  3,149  2,386 

Lumber  and  forest  products  1,342  724 

Chicle  2,897  3,285 

Gasoline  and  greases  104  188 

Linseed  oil  60  94 

Sugar  392,676  332,319 

Sirup,  edible  15,494  13,531 

Molasses,  blackstrap  70   

Pig  iron  117  866 

Billets,  iron  and  steel  3,081  139 

Rails  and  materials  309  167 

Cast  iron  1,787  1,287 

Pipe  fittings  13,053  8,546 

Nails  and  wire  8,473  4,157 

Bar  and  structural  steel  41,073  47,372 

Copper  and  lead  939  74 

Machinery  ^.    2,061  1,865 

Kalsomine,  brick  20   

Piling,  concrete    1,947 

Agricultural  implements  33,413  23,938 

Railway  car  wheels  1,361  545 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  4,125  28,942 


46. 


Furniture 

1,919 

1,134 

Beverages 

6,299 

6,607 

Fertilizer  and  oyster  shells 

9,400 

14,147 

Paper,  news  print  and  printing 

2,086 

106 

Alcohol 

3,330 

1,358 

Acid,  sulphuric 

32 

Explosives,  arms 

8,761 

2,221 

Bagging,  bags 

24,024 

35,258 

Canned  goods 

55,590 

56,989 

Paint  and  varnishes 

2,265 

1,469 

Paper,  wrapping  and  ba:;^s 

2,770 

2,760 

Pu].p  hoard 

1,757 

176 

Roofing  paper 

7,311 

3,766 

Soap 

6,673 

5,516 

Glass,  flat,  tumbler 

5,520 

7,415 

Bags,  cotton 

121 

Baking  powder 

1,718 

1,435 

Cordage 

1,874 

4,890 

Corn  sugar 

449 

Feed,  animal 

405 

Glass  articles 

450 

Ink 

1,140 

864 

Iron  and  steel ,, manufactured 

30,692 

15,200 

Matches 

4,910 

2,239 

Medicines  and  toilet  preparations 

4,544 

3,588 

Cattle  dip,  oils 

3,182 

Paint  and  putty- 

778 

Paper  articles 

3,536 

4,151 

I 


Paper  stock 

1,103 

476 

Radiators  and  stoves 

3,199 

2,006 

Refrigeration 

887 

847 

Sodium 

6,283 

8,412 

Ware,  metal  and  stone 

4,463 

2,664 

Wood  pulp 

2,089 

8,432 

Miscellaneous 

27,497 

29,886 

Merchamdise 

25,355 

21,268 

Total 

1,292,816 

1,149,864 
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Package  freight  traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries  has  shown  a  substantial  increase 
during  the  Past  eic^ht  years.  The  decline  in  volume 
in  the  years  1924  and  1927  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  f  act  that  both  years  were^  marked  hj  commercial 
depression  which  was  national  in  its  extent.  It  was 
also  in  1927  that  a  disastrous  flood  occurred  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Package  freight  on  Federal,   State,  and  Private 
canals  has  also  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  years  1926,1927,  and 
1928,  package  freight  on    the  canals  exceeded  in 
tonnage  that  class  of  traffic  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.     In  1929,  however,  the  volume 
of  Package  freight  carried  on  the  Mississippi 
Waterway  System  was  greater  than  the  volune  of 
package  frei  -ht  transported  on  the  Federal,  State, 
and  Private  canals  of  the  United  States. 
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A  well  defined  plan  of  coordination  between  our 
waterway  and  railway  transportation  systems  is  essen- 
tial if  the  forwarders  of  package  freight  are  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  anticipated  by  the  promoters  of  our  in- 
land waterway  projects.     Vtoile  it  is  generally  conced- 
ed at  the  present  time  that  the  canals  should  be  con- 
sidered as  auxiliaries  to  the  railways  and  not  compet- 
itors for  freight  traffic,  there  are  various  reasons 
why  the  canals  have  not  received  a  larger  share  of  the 
transportation  business.     That  a  situation  unfavorable 
to  water  transportation  has  existed  is  due  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  fact  that  canal  and  river  improvements, 
have  represented  a  large  number  of  separate  undertak- 
ings, each  constructed  to  suit  local  conditions  with 
little  consideration  to  the  needs  of  through  traffic. 
There  has  often  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  va- 
rious units  to  cooperate  with  one  another.     While  the 
railways  were  busily  engaged  in  forming  amalgamations 
or  working  agreements,  thus  providing  the  facilities 
for  the  interchange  of  traffic  and  the  quotation  of 
through  rates,  those  reaponsible  for  the  operation  of 
canal  and  river  transportation  have  often  maintained 
an  attitude  of  helplessness  or  indifference. 

Every  new  country  passes  through  four  stages  of 
transportation:  Transportation  by  water,  by  paths  and 


roads,  by  rail,  and  finally  the  stage  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  -  the  stage  through  which  we  are  . now 
passing. 

Each  of  these  stages  follows  naturally,  each  perr 
forms  its  function  satisfactorily  considering  the  condi- 
tions involved,  each  in  the  order  named  inevitably 
leads  to  the  other." 

Plans  for  the  coordination  of  rail  and  water  traf- 
fic have  not  met  with  unanimous  favor.    During  the  last 
decade  there  has  been  evidence  of  open  hostility  on  th® 
part  of  many  railway  executives.     The  Association  of 
Railway    Executives  have  made  a  declaration  of  policy 
"that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  dis- 
continue competing  with  railroads  or  any  other  form  of 
transportation  either  directly  or  by  subsidy"  . 

Instances  have  been  cited  to  show  that  in  some 
cases  water  transportation  has  tended  to  increase  the 
the  traffic  of  competing  railways.     Mr.  James  O'Connor 
in  an  address  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
states  the  following: 

"Recent  reports  indicate  that  while  the  general 
increase  in  the  average  railroad  tonnage  for  1926  was 
only  2.6  per  cent,  those  railroads  most  strongly  and 
naturally  in  competition  with  the  Mississippi  'Varrior 
service  of  the  Inland  Waterway  Corporation,  namely  the 
Illinois  Central,  Missouri  Pacific,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the 

Annual  Report  , Inland  Waterway  Corp.,  1930,  p.  19. 
Ibid.,  p.  14. 


Cotton  Belt,  and  the  Frisco,  increases  their  tonnae^e  6 
per  cent  during  the  same  year.     It  would  seem  that  our 
governmental  waterways  agency  has  helped  rather  than 
hurt  these  railroads" 

Other  reports  show  that  for  what  the  waterways 
have  taken  away  from  the  railroads,  it  has  returned  to 
the  railroads  many  times  through  the  creation  of  de- 
mands for  supplies  and  distribution  that  could  not  be 
handled  by  the  waterways  alone  .''"'^ 

Among  the  important  factors  which  influence  the 
transportation  of  package  freight  on  our  inland  water- 
ways is  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  rail- 
barge  and  rail-barge-rail  rates.  This  is  a  question 
that  has  been  mtiich  discussed  but  little  was  accom- 
plished before  the  last  decade. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  defines  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  follows: 

"When  property  may  be  or  is  transported  from  point 
to  point  in  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water 
through  the  Panama  Canal  or  otherwise,  the  transporta- 
tion being  by  a  common  carrier  or  carriers,  and  not 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  such  transportation  and  of  the  carriers  both  by 
rail  and  by  water,  which  may  or  do  engage  in  the  same, 

Cong.  Record,  Apr.  22,  1929,  vol.  71  No.  7,  p.  318. 
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in  the  following  particulars,  in  addition  to  the  ju- 
risdiction given  by  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  June 
18,  1910: 

(a)  To  establish  physical  connection  between  the 
lines  of  the  carrier  and  the  dock  at  which  interchange 
of  passengers  or  property  is  to  be  made  by  directing 
the  rail  carrier  to  make  suitable  connection  betv/een 
its  line  and  a  track  or  tracks  which  have/^ constructed 
from  the  dock  to  the  limits  of  the  railroad  right  of 
way,  or  by  directing  either  or  both  of  the  rail  and 
water  carrier,  individually  or  in  connection  with  one 
another,  to  construct  and  connect  with  the  lines  of 
the  rail  carrier  a  track  or  tracks  to  the  docks.  The 
Commission  shall  have  full  authority  to  determine  and 
prescribe  the  terms  and  the  conditions  upon  which 
these  connecting  tracks  shall  be  operated,  and  it  may 
either  in  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  such 
tracks  determine  what  sum  shall  be  paid  to  or  by 
either  carrier:  PROVIDED,  that  construction  required 
by  the  commission  under  the  provision  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
findings  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  other 
matters  as  is  construction  required  under  section  1  of 
this  Act . 

(b)  To  establish  through  routes  and  maximum  joint 
rates  between  and  over  such  rail  and  water  lines,  and 
to  determine  all  the  term  and  conditions  under  which 


such  lines  shall  be  operated  in  the  handling  of  the 
traffic  embraced. 

( c)  To  establish  proportional  rates,  or  maximum 
and  minimmn  proportional  rates,  by  rail  to  and  from 
the  ports  to  which  the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  water  carrier,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  ves- 
sels and  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  such  rates 
shall  apply.    By  proportional  raites  are  meant  those 
which  differ  from  the  corresponding  local  rates  to  and 
from  the  port  and  which  apply  only  to  traffic  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  port  or  is  carried  from  the 
port  by  a  common  carrier  by  water". 

One  of  the  contentions  of  the  railways  has  been 
that  the  commission  did  not  have  power  to  order  the 
establishment  of  additional  through  routes  where  ex- 
isting routes  are  capable  of  handling  the  traffic. 
This  contention  was  answered  by  the  Commission  in  the 
opinion  which  follows: 

"Prior  to  1910  our  power  to  establish  through 
routes  was  limited  to  instances  in  which  no  satisfac- 
tory through  route  existed.     The  elimination  of  this 
limitation  places  within  the  discretion  of  this  com- 
mission the  establishment  of  additional  through  routes. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  the  existence  of 
through  routes  capable  of  adequately  and  expeditiously 

Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Section  6,  Paragraph  13. 
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handling  all  traffic  offered  is  entitled  to  much  con- 
sideration, but  no  longer  constitutes  a  barrier  to  an- 
other  through  route" . 

The  Inland  Waterway  Corporation  Act  as  amended  in 
1928  definitely  instructs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  establish  minimum  differentials  betv/een  all 
rail  rate  and  joint  rates  in  connection  with  carriers 
which  shall  apply  under  the  provision  of  the    ^ct  as 
follows : 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  including  the 
Inland  V\[aterway  Corporation,  engaged  or  about  to  en- 
gage in  conducting  a  common- carrier  service  upon  the 
Warrior  River  or  the  Mississippi  River,  or  any  trib- 
utaries thereof,  may  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sec.  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  there 
upon,  by  order,  direct  all  connecting  common  carriers 
and  their  connections  to  join  with  such  water  carrier 
in  through  routes  and  joint  rates  with  reasonable 
rules,  regulations,  and  practices,  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  15  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  as  amended  and  the  Commission  shall, in  such 
order,  fix  reasonable  minimum  differentials  between 
all  rail  rates  and  joint  rates  in  connection  with  said 
water  service  to  apply  until  changed  by  the  Commission"'^*"*" 

Flour  City  S.S.  Co.  v  L.V.R.R.  Co.  24  I.C.C.,  179 
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In  a  discussion  of  the  regulatory  policies  v/hich  govern 
railroads  and  ws.terways,  '  r.  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  Chi  iri"ian,  T^xecu- 
tive  ComTTiittee,  and  '"^reneral  Counsel,  /vtchison,  Toneka  and 
Santa  Pe  Fallway  made  a  statement  regarding  ra^es  as  follows: 

"Toint  rail  and  v;ater  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comraiasion,  usually  at  80  per  cent  of  the  all-rail 
rate,  although  distances  from  point  of  origin  to  destination 
will  average  about  oO  per  cent  greater  by  water  than  by  rail"Y 

The  problem  of  joint  rates  and  the  establishment  of 
physical  connection  between  rail  and  water  carriers  is 
constantly  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Package  freight  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less  perishable 
nature  so  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  terminals 
bo  eredted  at  points  of  transfer  v/hich  will  adequately 
protect  it  from  the  elements.  It  is  equally  essential  that 

facilities  for  the  econom.ical  handling  of  general  merchandise 
be  provided  because  handling  charges  constitute  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 


'.'<r  Pallroad  Da':a,    'ol  .  XI,   No.  4,   p. 7.  Committe  on  Public 
Relations  of  the  Eastern  Railroads,  New  ^-^ork. 
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A  well  roimded  program  for  the  promotion  of  water- 
way traffic  must  include  efficient  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  goods  in  transit  and  at  terminals.  Private 
capital  is  constantly  adding  to  our  floating  equipment 
and  terminals  are  being  modernized  by  both  private  and 
public  funds.    Warehouses  and  transit  sheds  are  indis- 
pensable at  water  terminals  where  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  package  freight  is  moved.     The  greater  the  ir- 
regularity of  water  transportation,  the  more  provision 
is  necessary  for  the  holding  and  storage  of  freight. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  package 
freight  which  is  usually  of  a  more  or  less  perishable 
nature  and  must  be  protected  from'  the  elements. 

Statutory  control  of  carriage  over  inland  waterways 
in  the  United  States  is  exercised  through  a  series  of 
acts  and  administered  by  a  variety  of  agencies.  The 
federal  service  upon  the  Mississippi  and  vVarrior  riv- 
ers is  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  This 
is  an  instance  of  government  pperation  of  inland  wa- 
terway facilities,  administered  since  1924  through  the 
Inland  Waterway  Corporation. 

A  number  of  executive  departments  or  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  G-overnment  possess  limited  authority  over  in- 
land waterways.  These  agencies  include  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of    Navigation,  the  Steamboat 
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Inspection  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  /irmy,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  policy  of  improving  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States  under  Federal  direction  and  with 
Federal  funds  was  inaugurated  by  Congress  about  1824. 
The  v/ork  has  been  practically  continuous  since  that 
time  and  has  been  executed  principally  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

The  present  program  outlined  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contemplates  the  improvement  of  the  more  impor- 
tant rivers  and  harbors  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  the  more  important  harbors  of  Porto  Rico,  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawauan  Islands. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1929,  930 
separate  authorized  projects  were  in  force.  The  total 
amount  expended  by  the  Federal  Government  on  the  works 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1929  was  $82,945, 
862.19.    The  total  expenditure  for  the  work  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1930  was  .;^100,746,269 .84 

These  figures  do  not  include  expenditures  by  states 
and  municipalities  in  the  exection  of  terminals.  Regard- 
ing municipally  owned  terminals  a  recent  report  states: 

"All  terminals  to-day  are  built  by  the  cities  in- 
terested, at  their  own  expense,  and  always  motor-water 

-"-  Annual  Report,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.   Army,  1930. 


interchange  is  borne  in  mind  equally  with  rail-v/ater 
interchange . 

"It  is  most  gratifying  to  report  that,  v/ith  one 
single  Exception, each  city  which  has  been  urged  to 
build  a  terminal  has  done  so;  and  in  many  cases  keen 
rivalry  among  neighboring  cities  has  been  created  by 
a  mutual  desire  to  have  the  terminal  located  in  their 
city.'"" 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1919  announced  the  follov/ing  as  its 
policy  concerning  public  terminals  at  all  seaports  and 
river  stations: 

"it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Gon- 
gress  that  water  terminals  are  essential  at  all  cities 
and  towns  located  upon  harbors  or  navigable  waterways, 
and  that  at  least  one  public  terminal  should  exist, 
constructed,  owned,  and  regulated  by  the  municipality  or 
other  public  agency  of  the  State,  and  open  to  the  use 
of  all  on  equal  terms  and  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  this  policy  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  the 
Secretary  of  Vi/ar  is  hereby  vested  with  the  discretion 
to  withhold,  unless  the  public  interests  would  serious- 
ly suffer  by  delay,  money  appropriated  in  this  act  for 
new  projects,  if  in  his  opinion,  no  water  terminals 
exist  adequate  for  the  traffic  and  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms,  or  unless  satisfactory  assurances  are  received 

Annual  Report,  Inland  Waterway  Corp.,  1930. 


that  local  or  other  interests  will  provide  such  ade- 
quate terminal  or  terminals" .'" 

In  order  that  package  freight  may  move  by  water  i: 
a  manner  acceptable  to  the  needs  of  shippers,  it  is 
.essential  that  private  companies  become  active  in  thi 
field  of  transportation.  The  Government  has  helped  t 
prepare  the  way  for  the  investm.ent  of  private  capital 
in  barge  lines  by  making  public  facts  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  operating  towboats  and  barges  and  the  fur 
nishing  of  Information  essential  for  the  running  of 
private  lines. 

In  a  report  dated  January  1,  1930,  the  Transporta 
tion  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  persents  the  results  of  a  thorough  research 
conducted  relative  to  the  transportation  companies  op 
erating  on  the  various  inland  waterways  of  the  United 
States  and  the  floating  equipment  owned  and  operated 
by  them. 

This  is  the  first  directory  of  its  kind  prepared 
by  this  bureau.  The  data  were  obtained  by  question- 
aires  sent  to  the  companies  operating  on  the  various 
inland  waterways  and  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 

Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  United 
States  Army  Enj;ineers,  War  Department  cooperated  in 
the  work  and  assistance  was  given  by  chambers  of  com- 
mmerce  in  certain  cities. 


-X-  Cong.  Record,  Dec.  12,  1929,  vol.  72  no.  10,  p.  590 


The  report  comprehends  all  inland  waterv/ays  in  the 
United  States  such  as  rivers,  canals,  bays,  and  lakes, 
exclusive  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  operations  and  e- 
quipment  of  485  individuals,  firms,  linos,  companies, 
and  corporations  are  covered.  These  componies  own  ap- 
proximately 4,500  barges  and  1,300  units  of  propelling 
equipment  having  a  total  value  of  about  $150,000,000. 

Each  company  is  designated  as  being  a  common  car- 
rier, a  contract  carrier,  or  a  private  carrier.  The 
term  common  carrier  refers  to  those  inland  waterway 
transportation  companies  offering  their  services  to 
the  public  for  the  transportation  of  freight  or  pas- 
sengers, and  usually  publishing  a  freight-rate  tar- 
iff.    Contract  carrier,  refers  to  those  companies 
which  do  business  on  a  purely  contract  basis,  and 
vi/hich  do  not  publish  freight-rate  tariffs.  Private 
carrier  refers  to  those  companies  which  operate  trans- 
portation lines  principally  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting commodities  in  connection  with  their  own  busi- 
ness . 

Of  the  Various  companies  operating  on  the  waterways 
187  companies  designated  themselves  as  private ocarriers 
98  as  contract  carriers,  and  200  as  common  carriers. 

Approximately  one  hundred  sixty  of  the  common  car- 
riers transported  package  freight  on  regular  routes. 
About  ninty  of  these  carriers  made  daily  trips  accord- 
ing to  schedule  and  of  these  forty  had  rail  connection. 


Of  the  remaining  coininon  carriers  who  engaged  extensive- 
ly in  package  freight  traffic  on  regular  routes,  six- 
teen lines  made  biwe ikly  trips  and  four  of  these  lines 
had  rail  connection.     Twenty  lines  traveled  triweekly 
and  six    of  these  had  rail  connection.  Twenty  five 
companies  ran  on  a  weekly  schedule,  seven  having  rail 
connection.  Over  twenty  lines  did  not  travel  on  a  re- 
gular schedule  and  only  four  of  these  had  rail  connec- 
tion.* 

On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  there  were 
approximately  seventy  five  private  carriers,  forty 
common  carriers,  and  thirty  contract  carriers.  Most  of 
the  common  carriers  moved  a  considerable  amount  of 
package  freight .     The  cargoes  of  the  private  and  con- 
tract carriers  consisted  mostly  of  bulk  freight.  Since 
this  report  was  made  a  nUmber  of  large  companies  have 
entered  the  Mississippi  service  as  common  carriers 
with  modern  floating  equipment.  The  Government  has 
had  a  large  fleet  on  the  Mississippi  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Inland    ,'aterway  Corporation.  This 
service  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  private  lines 
are  a  able  the  meet  tr:iffic  demands. 

Many  of  the  modern  barges  are  constructed  so  as  to 

give  ample  protection  to  package  freight  of  a  highly 

perishable  nature.    Refrigeration  service  is  being 

offered  on  many  of  the  lines.  Propelling  equipment 

of  a  modern  type  is  being  brought  into  the  service. 
Inland  Waterway  Freight  Transportation  Lines. 
Domestic  Commerce  Series,  no.  32. 


There  are  a  number  of  lines  on  the  Mississippi  sys- 
tem which  are  listed  as  being  both  a  common  and  a  pri- 
vate carrier.  The  distructlveness  of  competition  in 
the  common  carrier  field  by  corporations  transporting 
their  own  products  is  clearly  stated  in  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  Fourth  National  Conference  of  Mer- 
chant Marines  as  follows: 

"In  order  that  shipping  may  be  free  to  develop 
without  unfair  competition,  legislation  is  called  for 
that  will  prohibit  the  operation  by  industries  of 
ships  engaged  in  common  carrier  service .  In  my  opinion, 
no  independent  operator  of  ships  has  any  moral  right 
to  complain  of  an  industry  transporting  its  ovm  products, 
but  it  has  a  just  cause  of  complaint  when  that  industrial 
carrier    uses  the  same  ship  in  common  carrier  service. 
No  independent  ship  may  long  compete  successfully  with 
an  industrially  owned  ship  when  that  industry  controls 
the  routing  of  a  large  tonnage  that  it  may  confine  to 
its  own  ships , 

"To  have  independent  operation  there  must  be  actu- 
al competition  for  all  the  traffic  that  is  to  move  in 
the  common  carrier  service","'' 

Efficient  facilities  for  the  handling  of  package 
freight  at  terminals  is  equally  as  important  as  chan- 
nels and  floating  equipment.  Mr.  James  J.  PIlll  once 
said  in  connection  with  railroads  that,  "the  vol-ume  of 
traffic  a  line  could  carry  could  not  exceed  the  capac- 

Mr.  F.  Lyon,  Report  of  the  Fourth  National  Conference 
of  Merchant  Marines,  1931,  p.  172. 


Ity  of  the  terminals".  This  statement  applies  with 
equal  force  to  v/ater  routes. 

Waterway  transportation  has  already  reached  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  one 
of  the  principal  ways  of  achievins^  further  economies 
in  water  traffic  in  the  near  future  is  the  reduction 
of  terminal  expenses.    Until  recently  the  facilities 
for  handling  general  merchandise  of*  package  freight 
have  toeen  almost  entirely  lacking  on  the  Mississippi 
system.     The  hand  truck  method  has  pre^railed  in  many 
places .'" 

A  standard  of  efficiency  and  cost  reduction  in 
handling  must  be  worked  out  for  each  individual  com- 
modity and  not  for  traffic  movement  in  general .  A 
rise  in  total  cost  of  freight  handling  may i be J  due  to 
a  change  in  the  class  of  merchandise  moving  in  com- 
mercial channels.  This  was  pointed  out  in  an  address 
by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  President  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association. 

"The  cost  of  handling  general  cargo  as  a  whole  is 
governed  largely  by  the  nature  or*  class  of  cargo.  It 
is  possible  that  while  our  efficiency  in  car-TO  han«- 
dling  is  generally  improving,  the  final  figures  may 
show  that  costs  per  ton  are  not  proportionately  reduc- 
ing.    If  this  be  followed  up,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  figures  will  show  this  is  largely  or  entirely 

due  to  the  higher  class  of  cai»go  being  carried  from 
Annual  Report,  Inland  V/aterway  Corp.,  1926,  p.  14. 


year  to  year. 

""Tille  the  cost  of  handling  this  great  variety  of 
cargo  is  considerably  more  per  ton  than  many  cheaper 
commodities,  at  the  same  time  the  freight  revenue  earn 
ed  by  the  ship  is  much  greater."'"" 

Report  of  the  Third  National  Conference  of  Merchant 
Marines,  1930,  p.  132. 


Recent  developments  of  inland  waterway  traffic 
are  marked  by  the  increasing  variety  of  goods  which 
are  being  transported  by  water  carriers.     This  is 
not  only  true  with  regard  to  traffic  on  the  Missis- 
sippi System  but  also  other  of  our  more  important 
channels,   such  as  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal. 

In  discussing  the  variety  of  goods  which  now 
find  their  way  to  the  Barge  Canal,  the  New  York 
Port  Authority  makes  the  following  statement: 

"a  most  encouraging  sign  is  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  new  commodities  that  are  being  shipped  via 
the  Barge  Canal,  not  merely  betv/een  this  city  and 
Buffalo,  but  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Camden  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago 
Milwaukee,  and  Duluth.     It  seems  as  though  traffic 
managers  hav^  at  last  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
water  toutes  as  an  economical  method  of  transport- 
ing freight. 

"a  Wisconsin  supply  house  ventured  a  test  ship- 
ment of  plumbing  fixtures  early  this  season,  rout- 
ing twenty  carloads  to  New  York  City  from  its  Wis- 
consin plant  via  the  G-reat  Lakes  and  Barge  Canal. 
The  motorship  carrying  the  shipment  made  excellent 
time  and  delivery  was  made  at  their  Long  Island 
City  warehouse  in  seven  days  and  six  hours."'"".; 
'Ar  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1931.     p  12 
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Greater  confidence  that  the  inland  waterways  are 
destined  to  play  an  Increasingly  Important    part  In 
freight  traffic  has  been  Instrumental  In  attracting 
private  capital  In  the  development  of  an  extensive  In 
land  waterway  transportation  system.    This  Is  a  step 
toward  which  the  government  has  been  working  since  it 
first  made  available  a  comprehensive  freight  service 
on  the  Mississippi  River  in  1924. 

The  Government,  through  the  Inland  V/aterv/ay  Corp- 
oration, has  endeavored  to  establish  conditions  favor 
able  to  the  operation  of  privately  owned  barge  lines 
In  a  report  of  this  corporation  the  situation  is  stat 
ed  as  follows: 

"The  more  successful  private  operations  can  be 
made,  the  greater  success  the  government  agency  will 
have  attained  because  it  was  primarily  Instituted  to 
discover  what  had  destroyed  Interior  water  transporta' 
tion,  to  correct  those  evils,  and  to  prove  to  capital 
that  Interior  water  transportation  could  be  success- 
fully revived" 

During  the  latter  part  of  1930,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Barge  Line  Company,  a  privately  owned  common 
carrier,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  to  operate  upon  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cincinnati  to  Cairo,  and  on  the  Mississip- 
pi from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.     This  is  the  first  pri- 


Annual  report  of  the  Inland  Waterway  Corporation 
for  the  year  1930.  p. 12. 
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vately  ov/ned  barge  express  service  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers .     In  1931  the  company  began  transport- 
ing general  merchandise  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans. 
These  two  cities  are  served  directly  by  the  new  barge 
line,  although  many  other  cities  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Valleys  may  profit  through  joint  rail  and  wa- 
ter rates. 

Through  an  order  issued,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  July  11,  1931,  railroads  were  directed 
to  establish  through  rail-barge  and  rail-ba^ge-rail 
rates  on  various  commodities  between  points  in  the 
Central  territory  and  points  in  Southern  and  South- 
western territory  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Barge  Line  Company." 

The  Company's  equipment  valued  at  three  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  including  a  new  ?500,000  terminal 
in  Cincinnati,  consists  of  six  2,000  hp.  towboats  and 
fifty  300  ton  barges.    The  express  service  is  compris- 
ed of  a  towboat  and  ten  to  twelve  barges. 

Through  the  utilization  of  this  system  of  river 
transportation,  shippers  will  effect  a  saving  of  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  under  all-rail  rates,  depending  on 
the  type  of  service  rendered.'"' 

Six  days  are  required  for  the  downstream  trip  and. 
twelve  days  for  the  upstream  haul.    Regular  weekly 
service  is  in  effect  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans. 

■35-  New  York  Times,  August  23,  1931.     p.  28. 


Within  the  past  year  another  large  transportation 
company  has  been  organized  for  operations  on  the 
Mississippi  System.  The  service  is  described  in  a 
recent  publication  as  follows: 

"Weekly  barge  service  from  Pittsburgh    to  the 
Southwest  is  being  conducted  by  the  American  Barge 
Company.  This  company  has  erected  a  warehouse  and 
terminal  at  Louisville  and  through  rates  are     now  in 
effect  via  the  barge  line  to  Memphis  and  thence  to 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.     The  company 
operates  9  towboats  and  63  barges  with  terminals  at 
Glassport,  Pa.,  Louisville,  and  Memphis  and  has  side- 
track railroad  connections 

l/Vithin  the  last  two  years  many  millions  of  private 
Capital  has  been  invested  in  transportation  equipment 
and  terminals  on  the  Mississippi  Waterway  System.  This 
would  seem,  to  indicate  that  there  is  renewed  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  method  of  transportation.     In  a 
recent  address  before  the  "New  England  Railroad  Club, 
Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,   Chairman,  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,   stated, "more  sure  than  another,  it  is  that 
in  the  long  run  transportation  is  going  to  be  done  by 
that  agency  which  does  it  best,  and  does  it  best  from, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community" 

Business  Week,  Hew  York.  April  22,  1931.  p.  20 

Railroad  Data.  ?ron  the  Committee  no  Public  Ke- 
latioj)s  of  the  PJastern  Railroads,  143  Liberty  St. 
New  York.     vol.  X,  no. 49,  p. 99. 


The  total  tonnage  of  both  package  and  buD.k  freight 
carried  on  the  Mississippi  i'/aterway  System  in  1929  was 
practically  double  the  tonnage  in  1922.  Compared  with 
railway  traffic  for  the  same  period,  this  is  a  remark- 
able increase.  i*'relght  traffic  on  Class  I  railways  in 
the  United  btates  amounted  to  339,285,347,571  ton-miles 
in  1922  and  increased  to  447,321,561,129  in  1929.  In 

1930  railway  traffic  decreased  to  383,449,443,010  ton- 
miles.  The  present  year  is  bound  to  show  a  still  fur- 
ther reduction.     Che  volume  of  freight  handled  by  Class 
I  railv/ays  of  this  countr7v  in  the  first  nine  months  of 

1931  anounted  to  261,819,675,000  ton-miles        This  was 
a  reduction  of  18.6  per  cent  under  the  corresponding 
period  in  1930  or  29.2  per  cent  under  1929.'"""' 

Complete  data  for  waterway  traffic  for  1930  are 
not  yet  available.     However,  there  are  indications 
that  some  channels  will  show  a  increase  in  traffic 
v/hile  on  others  the  reduction  will  be  only  slightly 
below  the  volume  for  the  previous  year.  Certain  im- 
provements on  the  Mississippi  Vi/aterway  System,  such 
as  the  completion  of  the  nine  foot  channel  of  the  Ohio 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  op- 
eration of  through  barge  service,  have  been  instrument- 
al in  attracting  commerce  and  may  in  some  measure  be 
responsible  for  the  slight  percentage  of  loss  in  traffic 
compared  v;ith  that  of  the  railway  systems. 

Bureau  of  Kailway  Economics.  V/ashington,  D.C. 
Railway  Data.  vol.  X,  no.  49,  p. 99.     New  York. 


The  railways . also  have  made  many  Improvements  dur- 
ing the  last  decode.  G-ross  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  railway  property  by  Glas=;  I  rail- 
ways, excluding  switching  and  terminal  companies,  a- 
mounted  to  •■'853 ,721 . 000  in  1929  and  ;:'^872, 608,000  in 
1930.     Of  the  .^372,608,000  expended  in  1930,  ;:;;328,269, 
000  was  invested  in  equipment  and  .;;;544,339 ,000  was 
used  for  roadways  and  structures.  Thus  the  property 
investment  of  the  railways  has  increased  about  25  per 
cent  in  the  last  ten  years.     The  investment  in  road 
and  equipment  of  Class  I  railv^ays  in  the  United  States 
in  1921  was  .^20,338,443,697  and  in  1930  this  item  a- 
m.ounted  to  .'j;25,664,656,010 .     The  rate  of  return  on 
total  property  investm.ent  in  1926  was  4.96  per  cent, 
which  was  the  highest  rate  for  any  year  durin.-^;  this 
period.     In  1930  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  of 
Class  I  railways  in  the  United  States  had  decreased  to 
3.27  per  cent  and  there  are  indications  that  the  rate 
for  the  present  year  will  be  below  three  per  cent."' 

The  issue  between  the  promoters  waterways  and  rail- 
ways is  now  being  fanned  to  a  white  heat.  This  conflict 
must  cease  if  both  s^/stems  of  transportation  are  to 
perform  their  respective  functions  adequately. 

Statistical  Tiixhibits  Piled  on  Behalf  of  the  Carriers 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Ex  Parte 
103.     Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  ¥/ashington,  D.  C. 
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